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FALSE TASTE IN ART. 



Society civilizes the world, and women civilize society. Never 
in the history of social development has this truth found fuller 
illustration than in the growth and ripening of a taste for the 
fine arts in America. In a country where there is as yet no 
leisure class, where the men are almost all engrossed from year's 
end to year's end by the most absorbing of all pursuits — the 
pursuit of wealth, and, in the brief hours of respite from work, 
by the most fatiguing of all recreations — the pursuit of pleasure, 
it is clear that the male part of the population must be only too 
glad to have their opinions and tastes, in all that does not con- 
cern their working life, directed and formed for them by the 
more cunning wit and subtle intuition of their womankind. 
"Women in America, to their honor be it said, find much that is 
useful to do, much suffering to alleviate, and many hospitable 
and social duties to perform, and, being the women they are, they 
do these things with their might. Nevertheless, they have much 
time on their hands ; the wives and daughters of the rich form 
as truly a "leisure class" as do the gentlemen of England. 
Wealth is rapidly acquired in America, and, to all intents and 
purposes, the spending of it is largely in the hands of the women. 
What could be more natural, under these conditions, than that 
the countless objects of luxury, adornment, and of greater or 
less artistic merit, which teem in the house of every prosperous 
American, should bear the impress of a taste feminine rather 
than masculine, exuberant rather than severe? What more 
certain than that this exuberance will, if unchecked, gain the 
mastery, even as we have seen it in the last few years creep 
stealthily, from the darkened interior of the boudoir that nur- 
tured it, to the windows first, then to the eaves, then higher 
still, so that it has overspread the face of our architecture as an 
embroidered veil ? 
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The question of taste, as Sidney Smith showed admirably in his 
lectures on the subject, is one of the widest and most important to 
society, while it is one of the most difficult to define or to reduce to 
a common measure with the other perceptions of man. Considered, 
however, in its more narrow interpretation, as applied to the ap- 
preciation of what is most permanently harmonious in the fine 
arts, the obstacles to a clear conception of what is, and what is 
not, good taste are vastly diminished. Good taste in art will show 
itself just as much in the selection of wall-paper as in the choice 
of a picture or of a statue, but it will also show itself in the 
subordination of the paper on the walls to objects of greater in- 
terest. Necessarily in a country like ours, where every kind of 
luxury is in common use, much money is devoted to mere decor- 
ation, immense sums are yearly sunk in the ornamentation, both 
interior and exterior, of houses which in a few years may be con- 
verted into shops by the advance of the business quarters of 
the great cities. This great expenditure is constantly justified 
on the ground that it gives encouragement to the arts ; it is fur- 
ther maintained that reckless extravagance is a duty incumbent 
on the rich, inasmuch as many of the working classes are thereby 
kept in" active employment. "With the economical fallacy in- 
volved in such a proposition I have nothing to do, but the idea 
that art, the best kind of art, — the art which has given master- 
pieces to the world, — is encouraged by a more than barbaric pro- 
fusion of display in stained glass, tiles, and colored marbles ; or 
that the men who paint good pictures and chisel good statues are 
a whit better off because houses are built whose strange archi- 
tecture out-Saracens the Alhambra, whose gargoyles and flying 
buttresses seem to belong no more to them than the great statue of 
Memnon belongs to the Cathedral of Cologne, — these ideas seem 
to point to a radical misconception of what art is. A tenth of 
the money yearly spent in the grotesque would be a princely 
foundation for an academy where men and women might study 
the beautiful. 

The result of all this is, of course, that even where there are 
great works of sculpture and painting to be seen, — dearly bought 
masterpieces, to possess which is as much an honor to the country 
as to the individual, — the great canvas or the matchless marble 
suffers terribly by the undue exaggeration of its surroundings. 
The eye, accustomed to the endless knickknack, bric-a-brac, and 
arabesque, can n© longer follow the pure lines of a great statue, 
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or grasp the drawing and the color of a master's painting ; rather 
does the perverted understanding regard the statue as a piece of 
furniture, while it values the picture according as its coloring 
suits the room for which it was bought. Doubtless the so-called, 
aesthetic party in England have some true conceptions about the 
universality of art. The beautiful, according to them, should be 
cultivated in everything, — in the great and the small business of 
life ; from the building of dwelling-places to the clothing of the 
body ; from the picture on the wall to the hair on the head — 
between which latter, by the way, there seems always to have 
been some connection in the artistic mind. John Constable, in 
1822, writing to Archdeacon Fisher, said of a young artist who 
wished to come to London : " Perhaps he prefers starving in a 
crowd, and if he is determined to adventure, let him by all means 
preserve his flowing locks ; they will do him more service than 
the talents of Claude Lorraine, if he possessed them" — a piece 
of advice recently followed with success. The assthetes would 
omit no detail, no matter how mean, in the business of beautify- 
ing every-day existence. If they cannot find the beautiful in 
everything, they mean to put it there, so that they may not be 
disappointed, just as the cunning alchemist used to conceal a 
lump of gold in his crucible before he began operations, in order 
to make a certainty of it. They forget that this minute attention 
to details drags the mind from the larger and more human 
thoughts, wherein alone is the spring and source of art. 
They forget that truly artistic nations care for none of these 
things. For instance, the Italians, who are without doubt the 
most finely and delicately organized people in Europe, and who, 
whatever may be said of their modern schools, have done more 
for art than any other race, live generally in a manner as simple 
as it is free from every kind of affectation. The Germans, too, 
in whom apowerf ul and versatile imagination has always been the 
most prominent trait, are so entirely without that taste for luxury 
which characterizes both the English and American society of 
to-day that they are often called " barbarians" and " a coarse race" 
by people as inferior to them intellectually and physically as 
they are far behind them in true refinement of taste. The Crer- 
mans, while possessing a great number of masterpieces of art, 
and, what is more, being conscious of undiminished power to 
create objects of lasting beauty, are singularly indifferent to the 
minor adornments of life. They will even, in their indifference, 
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outrage the most ordinary laws of form and color with perfect 
equanimity. Italians, also, in their houses show an utter disre- 
gard for what we understand by taste. Hideous vases of artifi- 
cial flowers are to he found in the " best room" of almost any 
middle-class dwelling. I have heard Italians say of these, " Well, 
they are not so fresh as real flowers, but they have the advantage 
of not smelling." Of course I do not pretend that this careless- 
ness about every-day surroundings is in any way essential to the 
cultivation of the fine arts ; such a proposition would indeed be 
untenable ; but from the examples adduced it seems clear that 
those surroundings are independent of the creative faculty, and 
it is certainly true that Italian simplicity throws Italian genius 
into a bold relief. 

There is a story told in Sir Thomas Mare's " Utopia," which 
bears closely on the question of luxury and extravagance of taste 
in the small things of every-day use. It is true that More 
invented the history of the Utopians to explain his somewhat 
peculiar ideas of political eeonomy, but the manner in which he 
describes the position occupied by the precious metals in Utopia 
shows that he had a very just appreciation of the artistic value 
of luxury. He says that: "Whereas they — the Utopians — eat 
and drink in earthen and glass vessels, — which indeed be curiously 
and properly made, and yet be of very small value, — of gold and 
silver they make vessels that serve for the most vile uses ; not 
only in their common halls, but in every man's private house. 
Furthermore, of the same metals they make great chains, fetters, 
and gyves, wherein they tie their bondmen." Further on in the 
same chapter, More expresses his profound contempt for gold in 
the following highly original and vigorous manner: "They 
marvel also," he says, " that gold, which of the own nature is a 
thing so unprofitable, is now among all people in so high estima- 
tion, that man himself, by whom, yea and for the use of whom, 
it is so much set by, is in much less estimation than the gold 
itself. Insomuch that a lumpish blockhead churl, and which hath 
no more wit than an ass, yea and as full of naughtiness as of 
folly, shall have nevertheless many wise and good men in subjec- 
tion and bondage, only for this — because he hath a great heap 
of gold ! " Whether Sir Thomas, had he had an opportunity of 
being introduced to the modern New York, would have retained 
that command of the English language for which he was famous, 
is a question I shall not attempt to answer. That he would have 
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thought it a good opportunity for composing a new " Utopia " is 
extremely probable. 

It is generally conceded that Americans are more sensitively 
organized than Englishmen — a fact due to the influences of cli- 
mate and life, precisely as meat and the flesh of game are incon- 
testably of finer texture in America than in England, acquiring 
in delicacy what they lose in flavor. The keen perception? of 
Americans and their lively sense of the humorous will pro": ably 
save them from falling into the grotesque absurdities of the full- 
blown aesthete, which is a poor creature, full of vanity, content to 
be a subject for the experiments of erratic men of genius, rather 
than to occupy the obscure position in society for which its 
natural qualifications alone fit it. Imitation, says Colton in 
" Lacon," is the sincerest flattery. It is pleasant to be flattered, 
of course, but would any thinking being, calmly and on mature 
reflection, assume the position held by the " aesthetes " under Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. Rossetti, or Mr. Morris ? American men, being to a 
great extent guided in their culture by their women, will submit 
to living in houses of strangely fantastic and meretricious 
growth, in which the motto "ars artem celare" seems to have been 
reversed ; they will patiently suffer their decorators to live up to 
that injunction which bids men not to make the likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven, or in the earth, or in the waters under 
the earth. But it is not in the nature of the American to make 
himself ridiculous, nor to constitute his own person into an 
object for redundant decoration. We see little here of that 
extreme affectation of manner, speech, and dress which has made 
the coined name of " aesthete" a synonym for all that is con- 
temptible in man and unbecoming in woman. 

And yet we may learn from the aesthetes a lesson of real 
practical value. They are an enthusiastic and misguided body, 
but they have a strong sense of unity — of the bond which binds 
the aesthetic slave to his master orguru, which unites the poet 
with his readers, the artist with his public. They have found 
out that to the consistent growth of a school it is essentially 
necessary that the man of genius, who creates, should be met 
half-way by the man of taste, who appreciates the work. If the 
artistic sense of the buyer does not meet half-way the artist's 
impulses and desire to produce something permanently good, the 
artist will find himself constrained to produce such work as will 
find a market, unless, as too rarely happens with men of talent, 
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he is independent of a market. And not only -will the painter 
paint down to his public, and the sculptor carve the particular 
species of idol which society has elected to buy, but the poet and 
the author will put their muses in harness to chase each other 
round and round the narrow circus of prescribed popular taste ; 
the singer will sacrifice his voice for the sake of vulgar effects, and 
the brilliant conversationist will forever grind the same old tunes 
on his social hurdy-gurdy up and down the admiring lanes of 
Vanity Fair. Nor is this all. A false taste, nurtured by igno- 
rance of what is good, propagated by the vagaries of boundless 
wealth, and perpetuated by the degenerate works of those who 
are obliged to live by the sale of their products, has unfortunately 
a permanent influence by creating a correspondingly false ideal. 
If the education of the eye, the ear, and the understanding in 
early youth has any real effect on the taste of a generation of 
men, it is interesting to speculate upon the manner of minds we 
are likely to have among us in another twenty years. Every- 
thing in social history leads to the conclusion that ideas of 
beauty in form and color are acquired at a very early age, and 
the aggregate of these ideas constitutes the "ideal" of every 
individual in matters of art. It is extremely difficult to get rid 
of those first impressions ; they pervade the mind, by the intense 
power of association, to the end of life. How many critics are 
there who would care to enumerate the things which in reality 
give them most pleasure 1 How many persons are there who are 
not perfectly conscious, in their inmost selves, of a predilection 
for some work of art or piece of music which has been hope- 
lessly condemned by general consent, and for which any sus- 
pected liking or even tolerance entails aesthetic damnation? How 
many women are there who have the courage to dress as they 
like, and how many men in New York or in London wear ties of 
the hues they really prefer ? These carefully concealed longings 
for something not generally considered tasteful are the strong 
impressions, the inalienable associations, produced by early 
habit, but which accepted opinion, that is to say what is for the 
time being " good taste," forbids the individual to display on pain 
of excommunication and loss of privilege. Hitherto, especially 
in America, the impressions of this kind to which children have 
been accustomed have been singularly few, leaving the mind 
ready for almost anything artistic that came in its way. Men 
grew up feeling that something was lacking to them, and not 
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wholly understanding what it was. They soon found out, how- 
ever, as it became easier to cross the ocean, that what they 
wanted was art, or, to speak accurately, the sensations produced 
by objects of art ; and with scant time but unlimited moneyat 
their command, they handed over to their wives and daughters, 
by tacit and very willing consent, the task of supplying the 
deficiency. The result was that America became omnivorous — 
greedily absorbing everything that was offered her, buying here 
and ordering there, collecting all kinds of good, bad, and indif- 
ferent wares, and paying several times their value in good 
money; so that there was not a painter, sculptor, or brocanteur 
who did not prick up his ears and lick his famished lips at the 
approach of the millionaire from the States, festering with gold. 
And so in a few years the aspect of domestic life has changed. 
Children are arrayed in a manner to put to shame Solomon in 
all his glory, not to mention the lilies of the field — which latter, 
however, they will probably closely resemble in some other 
respects; the infant mind is nurtured on picture books which 
rival the really artistic productions of Mr. Walter Crane only in 
respect of strange and unexpected coloring ; the student at col- 
lege decorates his room with the uncomfortably angular attri- 
butes of Queen Anne, or with the barbaric profusion which 
characterizes the saloon of a Long Island Sound steam-boat; and 
the grown man takes to himself a lot on Fifth Avenue or Beacon 
street, and, encouraged by his wife and his architect, rears such a 
pile to heaven as was not even dreamt of among the heathen. 

The beautiful in art is not fickle, but hard to win. There is 
not much doubt, even now, as to the greater monuments of 
creative genius, as is shown by the willingness to pay any sum 
for a really fine picture or statue. But in the scarcity of these, 
and in the desire for those sensations of enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion which beautiful objects alone can produce, a tendency has 
formed itself to experiment on the eye by every legitimate and 
illegitimate combination of material, form, and color. The ficti- 
tious idea that what is patched and old, if reproduced in f ac-simile, 
will be pleasing, is one of our most wide-spread errors. People 
forget that whatever beauty there is in the architecture of the 
irregular English country house, where the "Elizabethan," the 
"Queen Anne," the "Tudor," and the "Norman" elbow each 
other for the mastery, is due chiefly to romantic association, 
recalling, as many of those dwelling-places of ancient families 
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do, the brilliant and stirring traditions of the hereditary lords of 
a great race. Those homes of warriors and courtiers tell a real 
story; every addition represents an episode in history, every 
ruined wing some vicissitude of fortune ; massive material lends 
dignity to the strangest irregularities, while storm and rain, 
wind and sunshine, have mellowed the tints and softened the out- 
line, dealing kindly with the old house. But a f ac-simile of the 
original, on a pigmy scale, with every turret and tourelle, ram- 
part, "jutting frieze, buttrice, and coigne of vantage" reproduced 
in inferior material and planted on the Newport cliff, suggests 
neither warrior nor courtier. Such houses have no right of 
existence — no raison d'Stre — in these days. The numerous addi- 
tions which, in the original, were necessary for the comfort and 
convenience of an increasing household, are senseless mimicries 
in the imitation ; for is not every man at liberty to build from 
the first a habitation in which he may turn around without injury 
to his head, and which he may enter without danger of carrying 
away a part of the portcullis with his hat ? 

Americans, like other rich people with whom wealth has not 
been long hereditary, have yet to learn the extent of its uses and 
the limitation of its power. But since there is so much more 
money got and spent here than in most other places, the question 
of its application is one of paramont importance. Beauty, as be- 
fore said, is not changeable, though difficult to win. Money will 
buy the best pictures and the best statues, but no amount of 
mere money will produce an artistic whole. There may be the 
gold, the architect, the material, and the will, but these things 
cannot make up of themselves what shall be totus, teres etque 
rotundus — they cannot make a Versailles, a Miramar, an Alham- 
bra, or a G-olden Horn. There is something more required, and 
that something is the expression of a nation's true understanding 
of good taste, or, as I previously defined it, the appreciation of 
what is permanently harmonious in the fine arts, as distinguished 
from what is the " rage " for the time being. If we turn to the 
remains of nations which preeminently possessed that percep- 
tion, though they made use of the most widely differing expres- 
sions for it; if we look at the work done by the Greeks, the 
Egyptians, or the Saracens, we discover a great principle, which 
is this: True unity and completeness of artistic conception lend 
beauty even in decay. The single column standing by itself, all 
that remains of the splendid dwelling-place of the gods, is beau- 
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tifiil and harmonious still ; the broken capital, the fragment of 
noble frieze, are objects in which dwells yet a deathless grandeur 
and symmetry which will survive so long as an inch of that sur- 
face remains whereon the hand of a nation traced its pledge to 
beauty. 

" The roofless eot, decayed and rent, 

Will scarce delay the passer-by; 

The tower by war or tempest bent, 

While yet may frown one battlement 

Demands and daunts the stranger's eye. 

Each ivied arch and pillar lone 

Pleads haughtily for glories gone." 

But fancy Fifth Avenue reduced to the condition of Thebes. 
Would the recent structures of some of our Fifth Avenue 
millionaires in a dismantled and ruined state be pleasing to con- 
template? Or would the storm-worn relics of The Union League 
Club call up fancies of infinite grace and poetry? It would be 
as reasonable to expect the remains of Pompeii to rival the 
Acropolis — the richly decorated resort of a pleasure-seeking 
and ephemeral class to rear monuments breathing the life of 
a nation. There is, indeed, much in what survives of Pompeian 
art, as compared with the pure Greek, suggesting the rela- 
tion in which actual American culture of this kind stands 
toward what that culture might be and may be. The same 
profuseness, the same lavishing of expenditure on unimportant 
details to the exclusion of all that is simple, the same evident 
desire to spend money abundantly without the discrimination 
to spend it wisely. 

But there is something to be said on the other side. Wealth 
is no evil in itself, nor is it any drawback to a full and permanent 
understanding of art. It is the misapplication of it that is dan- 
gerous, the pouring of it into the hands of venders of doubtful 
bric-a-brac and the opening of unlimited credit for the decorator, 
who cannot be expected to reject the opportunity for experiment 
and display or the substantial remuneration thus offered him. 
But if a portion of this gold were spent in promoting and encour- 
aging a more serious kind of art than that which displays itself 
in tiles, and disports itself in the manufacture of improbable 
beasts of prey and uncomfortable pieces of furniture, the steps 
toward a realization of what Americans really hanker for — a 
life of artistic surroundings — would be more rapid, not to say 
vol. cxxxv. — no. 308. 7 
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more graceful. We cannot create a past embracing many centu- 
ries of feudal oppression and robbery, internecine strife, plunder 
and cavalierdom, nor can we acquire that romantic spirit of fetich 
worship which clings around the tombs of beheaded kings and 
murdered princes ; nor should we desire to dwell in houses and 
surround ourselves with objects more appropriate to such a past 
than to the future we have a right to expect. There are many 
who know this well enough, and who feel that, the sooner we 
abandon an elaborate and expensive medievalism, the sooner 
shall we arrive at what we most desire for ourselves and our 
children. Where so many are rich, and where so many are cul- 
tivating a true taste and discrimination by studying the great 
masters abroad, not merely for the sake of learning the trick of 
distinguishing between a Venus of Rubens and a Madonna of 
Raphael, but because they really love the beautiful, and desire to 
love it better, there are of course not a few who already show 
admirable judgment. 

There are buildings in New York which wonld adorn any age 
and any country — witness the Lenox Library, which is worthy 
to rank with the famous " Maison Carree " of Nimes. There are 
collections of pictures which compare favorably with any gallery 
of modern masters of the same size, and above all there is 
throughout the country a genuine striving after a higher degree 
of art culture, and a most sincere desire for what is beautiful, 
graceful, and enduringly harmonious. But the beautiful things 
we possess are sadly handicapped by their surroundings, and the 
fair proportions of our most harmonious buildings are drearily 
dwarfed by the efflorescent and semi-barbarous embroideries of 
their most unneighborly neighbors. There is but one prayer to 
be offered up for the future of American architecture and Ameri- 
can house decoration, and that is for simplicity and grace ; while 
the greatest boon one need desire for American artists is that a 
tenth of the money yearly squandered in profuse and wasteful 
ornamentation may be some day devoted to the purchase of such 
works of lasting value as they may produce. 

Francis Marion Crawford. 



